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SPRING, 

The winter had been a long and very cold one; 
but it was at last over. There had been a great 
many hard snow-storms, and the ground had 
been covered for many weeks; but the spring 
had at last come. There were no more snow- 
storms, or only those which lasted for a short 
time; the snow-banks melted slowly away, and 
the green grass peeped up in every place as soon 
as the snow was gone. 

The little birds came back again. They had 
flown away to warmer climates, to pass the cold 
months of winter; and some of them had now 
come back to build their nests, and prepare for 
summer. 





od as a good long night, a part of which had 


jagreeable. 


To be sure, the wind was still so cold | public walks, and squares of the cities. 


ment in playing, or listening to the reading of 
some amusing book. They had passed a merry 
Thanksgiving ; Christmas had been duly obsery- 
ed; New Year’s Day had been a most animated 
festival. Though they were all glad to see the 
end of the winter, and the beginning of dear, 
sweet, warm, sunny spring, yet they did not look 
back on the winter as a gloomy season, but rath- 


been spent in useful and pleasant occupation, 
and the rest in a season of gentle repose for na- 
ture and for man. 

Both man and nature had enjoyed this rest, 
and now sprang gaily up to meet the labors, and 


things look when they are arranged in order! I 
wish I had some shelves.” 

A few days after this, she-was at home one 
afternoon, when there was no school. She did 
not know what to do. She had nobody to play 
with. She could not go out. of doors, because it 
rained. At last she said, “I know what to 
do. I will go and put my playthings in order.” 

She went up into a rough chamber over the 
shed, where there were some boxes. She put 
down one of the boxes against the side of the 
chamber, with the open side out. ‘Phen she put 
another box upon the top of it. So she could 
put her playthings in the boxes, which answered 
for shelves. 








duties, and pleasures of another year. The sea- 


|son invited the young people out of doors; but 


it was not yet so warm as to make exercise dis- 
The girls were very fond of follow- 
ing their hoops down the smooth gravel walks 
of Mr. Milton’s grounds. 

Mrs. Milton told them they were very fortu- 
nate to live in these days, when such an exercise 
was thought proper for young ladies. She thought 
it a very good one, and was very glad that it had 


|become so common that it was not considered 


amiss for young girls to amuse themselves in 
this way. 

It was a French custom which had been 
brought over here some years since. In Paris, 
itis very much the fashion for the children to 
play much more out of doors than withus.  Par- 
ties of children are sent out with a nurse, who 
sometimes take charge of two or three parties, 
to play in the green squares or commons of the 
city. They take the playthings they wish to 
amuse themselves with, and spend much of the 
day in this way. Among these children, driving 
hoop is a very common play. 

Some little American children, who had been 
abroad, returned, bringing their hoops with them, 
and ventured to take them out in the streets, and 
The 


and high, a good deal of the time, that it had| fashion gradually spread, so that it now is very 


kept away many of the pretty little singers ; but 
in the middle of the day, when the sun shone 
bright, enough of them were seen, to convince 
the children that spring was come. 

A few of the little flowers sprang up in the 
warm nooks and corners; and, with their feet 
well provided with India rubbers, the young 
people went out to seek them wherever they 
could be found. 

Hot-beds were prepared, in which the seeds 
for radishes and salads, and some garden flow- 
ers were sown, that, under the shelter of the 
glass with which they were covered, the seeds 
might sprout and grow up without suffering from 
the cold winds. The plants, when the season 
became more advanced, could be transplanted, 
and would thus gain considerable time. 

Mr. Milton’s family, consisting of his wife, his 
daughters Sophia and Eleanor, his sons George 
and Frank, had passed the winter in the coun- 
try. They had found much to amuse and in- 
struct them during the cold season. They had 
had coasts, and slides, and skating, and sleigh- 
riding and snow-balling, out of doors. Then 
they had cousin Grace, from New York, staying 
with them a part of the time, to enliven them 
with her wit and gaiety. She had returned to 
her home in New York for a part of the winter, 
but had now come back to share with her cou- 
sins the first opening of spring. They had their 
books, and music, and drawing, for occupation ; 
and when they had nothing more important to 
do, they never failed to find animated amuse- 





common to see young girls driving their hoops 
abroad. 

Now and then an old lady complains that it is 
too romping and rude an amusement for young 
ladies, and says that such plays were not thought 
of when she was young; yet most people think it 
is a very good play for girls, and that any thing 


does them good. 
from France, and made here, for the use of the 


young ladies, and many of them have become 
very skilful in the sport.—Book of the Seasons. 


many young Misses driving hoops, on the beautiful 
walks round the common. 


cise in the open air, is healthful to the body and invigo- 
rating to the mind. 





NARRATIVE. 


RACHEL. 


She was about six years old. 





which draws them out to exercise in the fresh air 


Very pretty, light hoops have been imported 


In Boston, on a pleasant day in summer, may be seen 


After sitting in a close 
School Room, at hard study, for several hours, this exer- 


Once there was a little girl named Rachel. 
She had a great 


dear!’ said Rachel, ‘how much prettier play- 


First, she got her blocks. She had a great 
j}many blocks. Some were in the kitchen, some 
| were in the closet, some were in a basket under 
| the table in the parlor. One was under the clock. 
Rachel had put it under the clock some days be- 
fore, to play that it was a mouse. 

Rachel collected all her blocks together, and 
carried them up to her shelves. She piled them 
up neatly upon the lower shelf at one end. 
They made a large, square pile. 

“There,” said she, “Iam glad that I have 
got all my blocks together, in one place.” 

Then she brought her doll; and she looked all 
about the house, and found all the doll’s clothes, 
and she put them together in a shelf above. 

** Now,” said she, ‘when my tousin comes 
here to play with me, and we want to play with 
my doll, I shall find her and all her things here. 
mi : . . 

That will be very convenient.” 

Next Rachel thought she would put her books 
in order. So she went down stairs, and began 
to look for her books. She found them in va- 
rious places, some on shelves, some in closets, 
and some on the parlor floor. She brought 
them all up into the rough chamber, and began 
to put them together neatly in a pile. 

Pretty soon she observed a droll picture i 
one of her books. It was a picture of a do 
jumping up. She thought she would read about 
it. So she sat down upon the floor before her 
boxes, and began to spell out the words under 
the picture. 

While she was there, her mother came up into 
the chamber to look for something in a great bag. 
While she was looking for it, Rachel said, 

“Mother, what does this word spell?—m,— 
there are one, two, three m’s in it, and two a’s.” 

“7 think it must be mamma,” said her mother. 
‘But what are you doing, Rachel?” 

*O, 1 am putting my things in order,” said 
Rachel. 

Then her mother came to see what she was 
doing. 

“QO,” said she, “I am very glad to see this. 
It is much better for children to keep their play- 
things in order.” 

So Rachel’s mother came to see her work, and 
she said she liked the plan very much indeed ; 
and she told her that she would give her a cur- 
tain to hang up before her shelves. 

Her mother then went back to the bag, and 
took out a green roll. When she unrolled it, 
Rachel saw it was a curtain. Rachel took it, 
and then went and brought a few small tacks and 
a carpet hammer, and nailed her curtain up. 





many books and playthings, but they were lying | Then she finished arranging her books, and put 

about in various places all over the house. |them in. Thus she had a very convenient cabi- 
One day she went to see her cousin. Her net; and she resolved that, after that, she would 

cousin’s playthings were all together, upon some | always keep her things in order in it. 

shelves. They were arranged in order. “O} That night, at supper, Rachel told her mother 





that she liked her cabinet very much, and she 
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said she had made a resolution always to keep 
her things in order in it. 

“Ah,” said her mother, “but that’s a very 
hard resolution to keep.” 

“O no,” said Rachel, “I think it will be very 
easy. All L have to do is just to put my things 
back in their places when I have done with them.” 

«“ Yes,” said her mother, “that is all; but that 
is a great deal.” 

«“@ no, mother,” said Rachel, “that is not 
much.” 

«© Well,” said her nother, ‘‘ we shall see.” 

It turned out in the end that ker mother was | 
right; for in about two weeks ¢Rachel’s play- 
things were scattered all over ghe house again, 
as much as before. And the way they came to 
be so was this :— ‘ 

The day after she had put them in order, she 
brought her blocks down in a jbasket, to play 
with in the entry. At last, she got tired of play- | 
ing with the blocks, and she thought she would | 
vo out in the kitchen, and see if she could not | 





get an apple to roast by the kitchen fire. So} 
she left her blocks upon the carpet. Presently | 


her mother put the blocks into the basket, and | 
slid them under a shelf in the closet; and thus | 
it was that her blocks got out of place. 

A day or two after that, she wanted a book to | 
read; and so she went up to her cabinet, and, | 
when she had pulled the curtain aside, she took 
all her picture-books, and brought them down 
stairs. She put them upon the table, and got a,| 
chair, and sat up to the table, and began to look | 
them over, to find one to read. After she had | 
been reading a little while, the supper bell rang ; 
and so she jumped down, and ran off to supper. 
After supper, she forgot that she had left her 
books upon the table ; and when her mother was 
arranging the table that evening, for her eve- 
ning work, she put the books upon a shelf in the 
closet ; and that is the way her books got out of 
place. 

And one day Rachel thought she would take 
her doll down stairs, and let her go out to walk ; 
so she led her out upon the grass in the yard, 
and played that she was taking a walk. When| 
she thought that her doll was tired of walking, 
she let her lie down upon the grass to rest. Pre- 
sently a butterfly came along, and Rachel ran | 
off to catch him. The 
fence into the garden; and Rachel went in at| 
the gate, and tried to find him. She could not 
find the butterfly ; but she found her mother | 
there gathering some flower seeds. She stopped | 














to help her; and her mother gave her some yard, all my joy, and all my music seemed to be 


seeds, which she said she meant to put away | 
upon her shelves, in little papers. But she put | 
them on the kitchen table, when she went in, | 
and forget them. 


“A few days after this, her cousin William| young mother breathed out a simple nursery | 


came to see her. She took him up stairs to 
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So William and Rachel ran down to find the 
doll. She was lying in the grass, where Rachel 
had put her. She was soaked with the rain; 
and when Rachel took her up, she found that 
there were two great crickets hid under her. 
Rachel said it was no matter ; it would not hurt 
her doll, for she was used to being left out in 
the rain. So she carried her in, in order to dry 
her by the kitchen fire. 

The next evening, after tea, Rachel’s mother 
said to her, 

‘Rachel, you remember that you told me, the 
other day, that you had made a resolution to 
keep your shelves always in order.” 

“© Yes, mother,” said Rachel. 

** And I told you that you would find it a very 
hard resolution to keep.” 

‘Yes, mother, I recollect that you did.” 

*“ Well, now, it is not a great many days since 
then, and yet your establishment is all in confu- 
sion. Your doll is in the table drawer in the 
kitchen. Your blocks and your books are down 
in the parlor closets ; and, as I went through the 
rough chamber this afternoon, I saw that the 
rest of your playthings were all in confusion 
about the floor.” 

‘© Well, mother,” said Rachel, “I was going 
to put them up, but I had to go and look for my 
doll.” 

Rachel’s mother did not reply to this very un- 
satisfactory excuse. She only said, 

“It is not a very difficult thing to put things in 
order.” But to keep them in order, requires a great 
deal of steady perseverance, energy and decision.” 

[Cousin Lucy's Stories. 
es ee ewe 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ORPITAN WILLIE, 
Tre Wanperine Minstret.—Chap. I. 

‘Will the child never cease crying,” said 
Willie’s despairing mother, as she leant pale 
and weary over the restless boy in her arms late | 
on a winter’s night? ‘ Sing to him, Mary,” said 
the old grandmother in the chimney corner, as 





she “ke "OW si ¢ ro i > ‘ | . : - . 
she rocked drowsily to and fro in her rush-bot- | came, of course, a subject of interest, and in the 


ss QS) ; — 0 ae ¢ , oes f Lh: . . . . 
Sing to him,—music has a won jrecess, which is usually given during school time. 


tomed chair. 
derful charm for young ears, sometimes: Ive 
liked it myself, in my day ; and many’s the time 
vou’ve fallen asleep with your mother’s lullaby in 


sing to him, daughter.” 

‘*My heart is a heavy one for music,” 
Mary, sadly. ‘When my poor Edward died, 
and they laid him in his grave in the old church 


buried with him—but Pll try. With a voice 
softened by sorrow, (the sorrow of early widow- 
hood,) and sweetened by the inward yearnings of 
love, (that mysterious influence in music,) the 


| song, in those low, soothing tones, which only a 





: ‘room, about their excursion. 
butterfly flew over the} your ear, when you were no bigger than he—| gq narrative of the whole affair. 





=== 


the joy of music—to your heart, dear young 
reader? Ifso, I want to take you by the hand 
and without any formality make you acquaint. 
ed with my young friend, “ Orphan Willie, the 
Wandering Minstrel ;” for he is just such anoth- 
er as yourself, and I am sure you will like him. 

[ call him orphan Willie—for he has now 
grown up, and has become one. How he be- 
came an orphan, and how a wandering minstrel, 
and what he has been doing since his mother 
sung him to sleep in her arms, I shall relate jy 
the succeeding chapters of this story. He has 
fair auburn hair, you gbstrve, a clear blue eye, 
and though not a ve ong boy, (for he has 
seen some suffering) réct and we Il~propor- 
tioned. His voice has a sifigular sweetness, and 
his manner though gentle, is firm and self-po. 
sessed beyond his years. 

You will know him, and like him better I hope, 
as you become more acquainted with his charac- 
ter and his history. 

[To be Continued.] 





MORALITY. 


THE SLEIGH RIDE, OR TWO WAYS OF TELL. 
ING A STORY. 

Young persons are sometimes, from mere 
thoughtlessness, guilty of conduct, which, if they 
stopped to reflect, they would see to be wrong, 
When they treat the aged with incivility, such 
conduct appears especially unamiable. The 
hoary head should be respected, wherever it is 
found; and neither poverty and rags, nor the 
vices of the individuals, are any apology for 
making him the subject of sport and ridicule. 

In one of the most populous towns of New 
England, a short time since, a party of lads, all 
members of the same school, got up a grand 
sleigh-ride. There were about twenty-five or 
thirty boys engaged in the frolic. The sleigh 
was a very large and splendid establishment. 
drawn by six gray horses. The afternoon was 
as beautiful as any body could desire. 

On the following day the story of the ride be- 


the instructor of the school inquired of the boys 
as they clustered around the stove in the school- 
One of them gave 


As he drew near the end of his story, he ex- 


said | claimed, “© Q, sir, there was one little cireum- 


stance which I had almost forgotten to tell you. 
Toward the latter part of the afternoon, as we 
were coming home, we saw at some distance 
_ahead of us, a queer-looking affair in the road. 
, We could not exactly make out what it was. It 
seemed to be a something of the monstrous kind, 
half sleigh and half wagon. As we approached 
it, it proved to be a rusty old sleigh fastened be- 
hind a covered wagon, proceeding at a very slow 


show him her shelves and playthings. Shetook|mother’s voice seems capable of producing.! rate, and taking up the whole road. 


out the things one by one, and showed them to 
William, and then put them on the floor. Wil- 
liam took out some of the things too. She was 
going to put them all back again before she went 
away. Presently she said, ‘* But where are all 
my books? Somebody has taken away all my 
books. [ put them here on the corner of this 
shelf. They ought not to come and take away 
my books.” 

And presently she said again, 

“And now, besides, where’s my doll gone? 
They have carried off my doll. I wish they 
would let my things alone, when I put them 
here.” 

“[T rather think you carried her away your- 
self,” said William. 

‘* No, I didn’t,” said Rachel; ‘I left her here, 
—exactly here.” 

Then in a minute, she happened to recollect 
that she had taken her doll out to walk, and said, 

““O no,—I remember now. [I left her on the 
grass. Come with me, William, and I will show 
you.” 


(Those nursery ballads! how their simple strains, 
so familiar in childhood, steal through the mem- 
ory and over the heart in after years, like the 


calm, sunny days—and stirring perhaps the 
thought of a sainted mother or father, lost to us, 
but gained to heaven!) 

Willie cried no more ; a smile stole gradually 
over his face, and fixing his soft eye on his moth- 
er’s lips, he listened earnestly to the sweet tones 
as they melted out, till slumber came in, and 
stole him softly away to the land of silence, and 
dreams. : 

I wonder if those bright eyes, that reflect now 
these words as they are glancing over them, 
have ever danced to the measures of sweet mu- 
sic? I wonder if those young ears, which God 
has so kindly opened on a world of sounds, have 
ever known the pure pleasures that lie in those 
sweet sounds, which He has created for their grat- 
ification? lt wonder if the bird, the brook, the 
rustling leaves, the light evening winds, the soft 
tones of home-voices, have ever brought a joy— 





whisperings of angels—telling us of home—of 


“Finding that the owner was not disposed to 
turn, we determined upon a volley of snow balls 
and a good hurrah. These were soon sent and 
produced the desired effect, and a little more. 
The wagon turned out, and the horses began to 
run. As we rushed by, some one who had the 
whip, gave the old jilt of a horse a good crack, 
which made him run faster. 

“With that, an old fellow in the wagon, who 
was buried up under an old hat, and beneath a 
rusty cloak, and who had dropped the reins. 
bawled out, “‘ Why do you frighten my horse?” 
“Why don’t you turn out then?” says the driver. 
So we gave him three rousing cheers more; his 
horse was frightened again, and ran up against 
a loaded team, and I believe almost capsized the 
old creature—and so we left him.” 

“Well, boys,” replied the teacher, “ this story 
sounds well for your civility and kindness to 
some aged stranger, at any rate. But take your 
seats, and I will tell you a story.” When they 
had resumed their seat he proceeded—* Yester- 
day afternoon a very venerable and respectable 
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ald man, and a clergyman by profession, was on 
his way from Boston to ——, to pass the residue 
of the winter at the house of his son. 

“That he might be prepared for journeying, as 
he proposed to do, in the spring, he took with 
him his light wagon, and for the winter his 
deigh, which he fastened behind the wagon. He 
was just as I have told you, very old and infirm; 
his temples were covered with thinned locks, 
which the frosts of eighty years had whitened ; 
his sight, and hearing too, were somewhat blunt- 
ed by age, as yours will be. | 

«As he was proceeding slowly and quietly 
along, almost forgetting himself in the midst of 
his thoughts, he was suddenly disturbed, and | 
even terrified, by a loud and repeated clattering 
upon the top of his covered wagon. In his tre- 
pidation, he dropped his reins, and as his aged 
and feeble hands were quite benumbed with cold, 
he found it impossible to gather them up, and 
his horse began to run away. 

“Jn the midst of the old man’s trouble, there 
rushed by him, with loud shouts, a large party 

. 4 © ad a - ry 
of boys, in a sleigh, drawn by six horses—‘Turn 
out, turn out, old fellow—give us the road, old 
boy.” ‘Pray, do not frighten my horse,” ex- 
clamed the infirm driver. ‘Turn out, then, 
turn out,’’ was the answer which was followed by 
repeated cracks and blows from the long whip 
of the ‘grand sleigh,” and three tremendous 
huzzas from the boys who were in it. 

“The terror of the old man and his horse was 
increased, and the latter ran away with him, to 
the imminent danger of his life. He contrived, 
however, after some exertion, to secure his reins, 
which had been out of his hands during the 
whole of the affray, and to stop his horse just in 
season to prevent his being dashed against a 
loaded team. | 

“As he approached , he overtook a young 
man who was walking toward the same place, 
and whom he invited to ride. The young man 
alluded to the “grand sleigh,” which had just 
passed, which induced the old gentleman to in- 
quire if he knew whothe boys were. He replied | 


| 


| 





that he did—that they all belonged to one school, | 





namely, that of Mr. “Ah!” exclaimed 


the former, with a hearty laugh, “do they, in-| {ft js delightful to think that a God of infinite 


deed? their master is my son, at whose house I 
shall be in a few minutes, and to whom [I shall 
tell the whole story.” 

“ That son, boys, is your instructor, and that 
aged, and infirm old man, that “ old fellow, and 
old boy,” (who did not turn out for you, but who 
would have gladly given you the whole road, 
had he heard your approach,) that ‘ old boy,” 
was your teacher’s father.” 

It is not easy to imagine the effect produced 
by this new translation of the boy’s own narra- 
tive. Apologies, regrets and acknowledgments 
without end, were offered immediately to the in- 
tructor, who, of course, forgave all, cautioning 
his pupils, however, to be more civil for the fu- 
ture to inoffensive travellers.—Juvenile Rambler. 


EEE 
THE OLD MAN WITH THE FORELOCK GREY. 


I know an old man, who has a very pleasant 
and sensible face. He is very old, yet he always 
goes quite straight; never turning to the right 
hand or left. He carries a scythe in his hand, 
with which he mows down all before him. 
Houses, trees, and indeed all things this world 
contains, fall down or crumble to pieces when he 
over them. He has a large bundle of 
books, full of instructions, good clothes and food, 
and every thing that can make us happy, in his 
hand. He will give good things to all who watch 
and hold him. But he flies very fast; and if we 
are not quick, he will get away before we have 
time to speak to him, or get any of the good 
things he gives. And unless we do, many of us 
will not have clothes to wear, or food to eat, 
without begging them of others. And even if 
people are willing to give us, which is not always 


passes 





'when you are alone. 
) 
you read and hear. 


| hand in 


the case, the things which we beg, or which are | 
given tous, will never be so good as those which | 
he has. He has only one lock of hair, that is | 
very long, and is on his forehead. If persons | 
catch hold of it as soon as they see him he will) 
not be able to pass on without leaving them | 
something to remember him by. But if he slips’ 


never turn back. 
Should you like to know the name of this 
pleasant old man? His name is Time. 


(Remember, therefore, young readers, the old 
maxim, to “take time by the fore-lock.”) If 
you waste your time at your week day school, 
you will never grow wise. If you play at the 
Sabbath School, you will never grow good. 
Make haste, and try to improve your time as 
well as you possibly can. Think good thoughts 
Attend to all good things 
Speak good words. Spend 
your time in teaching other children to be good. 
Learn everything that is useful. Don’t waste 
any time. You know what is said in the New 
Testament, about the man who hid his talent in 
the earth. Your time istalent. Do not by wast- 
ing hide it in the earth. But use it so that God 
will call youa good and faithful servant. If you 
do not understand all this, ask your parents or 
teachers, or some one else to tell you what it 
means. Think a great deal about time. Think 
about this old man when you go to bed, and when 
you get up. Say in the morning, I intend to 
keep fast hold of the old man’s lock to day. 
And pray to God to help you to improve your 
time. 
let the old man pass me to-day? or have I caught 
and held him fast?) Have I wasted my time? 
If you have done so, pray to God to forgive you ; 
and try very hard to do so no more. You all 
know that you may play at proper times, and 
your teachers and friends love to have you. But 
you also know that you must not play while they 
are teaching you.—Sunday School Teacher. 
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THE FLY AND THE POISONED TEA, 


wisdom 


—great 


governs the world and directs all events, 
and small. Let us learn to see God’s 
all things, and then we shall feel as well 
as say: ‘It is all for the best.” They are 
the wicked who regard not the works of the 
| Lord, nor the operation of his hands. 

| Look at the flies around your table of a sum- 
j|mer’s day. How countless their number! how 
|} quick their motion! how uncertain their flight! 
Now they 
the room, and soon perhaps, they fly out of an 
open window and disappear forever. How 
amazing is the greatness of His providence who 
watches over themall! The interesting manner 


tell you of The Fly and the Poisoned Tea. 


so wicked as to wish to kill her. 
ised when he married her, that he would love 
and cherish her in sickness andin health. If he 
had fulfilled this promise which he made before 


pair. 
wards her. He would not be pleased with any 
thing she did, and at length he made up his mind 
to put poison in her tea. 


temptations and cherishes feelings of hatred. 
After she had poured out the tea one niglit, he 


While he 


she was attending to something else. 


was waiting with emotions of guilt and fear, to 
see her swallow the fatal drink, and sink, death- 
smitten to the floor, he heard some one knock. 
He rose and stepped to the door to see who it 
What arm but God’s could then save the 





was. 


Say when you go to bed at night, have I | 


are here; then on the other side of 


in which he brings great results from seeming 
trifles, is illustrated by the story I am going to 


A certain man who had an excellent wife, was 
He had prom- 


God and men, they might have been a happy 
But he began to indulge evil thoughts to- 


Thus a person may be 
led to the greatest sins, if he yield Satan’s 
1e greatest sins, if he yields to Satan’s 


contrived to put some poison into her cup while 


affectionate wife, and punish the murderous hus- 
band? He did both. He so ordered it that the 
wife’s affection for the guilty wretch should save 
her, while he was taken in his own net. 

The wife saw a fly fall in her husband’s cup. 
She took it to herself, and put her cup—the poi- 
soned cup, in its place. The man returned and 


by, they may call! as loud as they please, he will! drank his tea without mistrustine the chance, 
Ww : ¢ - . . D = 

| but soon felt the effects of 
| 
Always alarm. 


remember that you cannot be happy in this world | 


or another, if you do not keep fast hold of time. 


the poison. 
‘Did you change the cups of tea?” said he in 
: I 


‘Yes, my dear,” she replied, “a fly got into 
yours.” 

‘Then T am a dead man,” said he, and he 
confessed his awful guilt to his wondering wife 
—acknowledged that God had punished him 
justly, and soon after died in dreadful agony. 
Reader, never devise evil, even in secret, for 
| God knows how to punish you for it. 

[Sabbath School Monitor 
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THE NURSERY. 


EVERY BODY MAY BE OF SOME USE, 


A certain poor, but holy man, one evening 
when he came from working in the fields, said to 
his children, “I have been thinking to-day, that 
jevery animal which God has made is of some 
| use. The bees are of use, who go from flower 
|to flower to gather honey ; the crows, and jack- 
| daws, and worms are of use, because they eat up 
| that which offends; the hen is of use, because 
she lays eggs; the cow is of use, because she 
gives milk; the dog is of use, because he guards 
the house; and the cock is of use, because he 
calls us upin the morning. Every thing is of 
use but bad men and women, and idle children; 
but such are of use to no one, and think they do 
a great deal if they help to provide themselves 
with food and clothes.” 

While this poor man talked in this way, one 
of his little boys, whom we will call Philip, lis- 
tened very attentively to him; and, by the bless 
ing of God, his father’s words sunk deep into his 
heart, and he began to talk thus with himself :— 
‘Tf am sure my father looked at me when he 
talked of idle children; for though I do trv to 
help my mother a little, yet I don’t do as much 
as would pay for my dinner every day, let alone 
my clothes, and my breakfast and supper. It is 
very true, then, that if I was to put down what [ 
cost my parents on one side, and what I do for 
them on the other, I could not say that I was of 
any use to them; and as to any body else, I don’t 
know that I ever tried to do any one any good in all 
my life; 1 am then, indeed, of no use to any one, 
and that is very bad.” Thus the little boy rea- 
soned with himself, and at last it was put into his 
mind, (no doubt by the Almighty,) that he would 
try to be of some little use to somebody ; and as 
his mother gave him one hour every day to him- 
self, he resolved to spend that hour in reading to 
a poor, blind man, who lived in a cottage near to 
him. So he went to the poor man and offered 
his services, and the poor man was very much 
pleased ; and after a while, used to listen for bis 
steps at the hour when he was expected to come 
as eagerly as he would have done for one who 
was bringing him a dinner every day. 

It Was a great pleasure to the blind man to 
hear Philip read; and it was also a great bless- 
ing to both of them, for the Bible was the book 
which they chiefly studied, and the blind man 
was a deeply experienced Christian. He was, 
therefore, enabled not only to profit by the word 
of God himself, but also to give much instrue- 
tion to Philip. He also told the little boy how 
to speak his words well, and to mind the stops; 
so when Philip only sought to do good to others, 
he was enabled to derive good to himself. 

The blind man died after two years, and Phil- 
ip followed him tothe grave; and it was a pleas- 
ant thought to Philip, as he stood by the grave, 
that he had been so great a comfort to this poor 
old man. 
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When you read this story, my little children, 


think whether you cannot be useful in some way | ceived. 


or other, to some poor, sick person, or some lit- | 
tle child, or old man or woman in your neigh-| 
borhood ; for, although it will not be for any of 
our own good works or deservings that we shall | 
be received into heaven, (if ever we are so bless- 
ed as to be admitted into that glorious place,) 
vet it must be remembered, that unless we have 
the desire to do good to others, we certainly | 
cannot be accounted the children of God; for) 
the tree is known by its fruits. 

[London Child's Magazine. 





EDITORIAL. 


{ 


CLD MRS. GREEN. 
} 
One day, when Lucy sat at work in the par- 
lor with her mamma, she heard the door-bell 


ring. Now, as it happened, she had just become | 
interested in a story to which she was listening, | 
so that the tingle of the bell, proved no welcome | 
sound. 

** Oh dear !”’ said she, ‘“‘there’s always some- | 
body coming, just as we get nicely fixed at work. | 


I wish folks would stay away!” 
: " . | 
** Why Lucy!” was all her mamma had tise | 
) 7 | 


, i ag ! 
to say, before two visitors were ushered in, |Jured! 


While they were seating themselves, Lucy said | 
to herself, ‘*I wish mamma wouldn’t keep say-| 


ing ‘ Why Lucy!’ forever and ever. It is very 


disagreeable.” The two ladies went on talking 
with her mamma, while Lucy sat at the farthest 
possible distance, looking very unamiable, and | 
continually wishing they would make haste to 
depart. , 

“What a silly old woman Mrs. Lane is,” 
thought she; ‘how she twists up her lips when 
she speaks. And as for Mrs. Green, why she 
always looks like Time in the Primer; I wonder 
how old she is? ninety-nine I dare say!” 

‘‘Isthis your little girl?” asked Mrs. Lane, 
turning at that moment, to look at Lucy. 

Her mamma answered at once, and called 
Lucy to come to speak to the ladies. Now as 
Lucy still felt very much displeased, she also 
felt very unloving; so she came forward with a 
very forbidding expression upon her face and 
without offering her hand. Mrs. Lane, perceiv- 
ing this, merely said a few words to the little 
girl, but as Mrs. Green’s eyes were rather dim, 
she saw nothing unlovely in Lucy, and after giv- 
ing her a warm embrace, and saying, ‘“‘ Dear 
child! how much she is like her father!’ she 
put her hand into her bag, as if in search of 
something: Now Mrs. Green was one of those 
good people, who, if their eyes are ever so bright, 
never seem to see any faults in those with whom 
they meet; so it was no wonder that on this oc- 
casion, it did not occur to her that Lucy was not 
the personification of good temper. But I said 
that Mrs. Green was looking for something in 
her bag; that great brown bag of hers which was 
such a favorite with all who knew any thing 
about it! 
tented, stood looking on. 


Lucy still feeling morose and discon- 


** What a great clumsy bag that is!” thought 
she. ‘She might as well sew up the skirts of 
one of her own dresses, and carry it about with 


her!” 


Just at this moment, out came the hand, and|the instructors of their parents. The late Rev. W. B. 
in the hand, there was a book—a new book, | "°° who was for many years « Wesleyan missionary ot 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





saiiieeete ot 
———$——/_ 


|gilt letters, as Lucy’s quick eye instantly per-| knew that the reader had been taught in one of the mis- 


sion schools, because children taught by the priests of 
that country chant what they read; but our missionaries 
‘This is a little book which I have brought | teach them to read in the natural tones of their voice. 
for you, my dear,” said Mrs. Green. ‘ Although | Attracted by the sound, he drew near; and drawing 
: | aside the leaves which obstructed his view, he beheld an 
| Indian cottage, with the family, consisting of three or 
girl, I love you for the sake of your dear father, | four generations, and a little boy seated on the ground, 
r | by the side of an earthern lamp, reading the fourteenth 
: _,, | Chapter of St. John’s Gospel. Having finished reading 
upon Lucy’s arm, “that you will be like him.” | they all knelt down, and this little boy poured out his 
Poor Lucy! She hardly knew where to| heart in prayer, imploring a blessing on all his relationg 
; : |One of his petitions was very remarkable; he asked 
God to enlarge the ears of his grandmother; doubtless 
the very book which she had long desired to he _ found it difficult to make her understand Gospel 
| truth. 
| What a scene was this! A child, in the centre of 
Besides, her love to her father was | heathenism, teaching his ancestors the way of salvation, 
very strong; and though it was several months | and leading them to worship the only true God, of whom 
| till recently, they had not so much as heard! 
———.——_ 
that he was in heaven, she felt her heart drawn | A May Learn, 


towards those who remembered and spoke of| Ata late ecclesiastical conference in Maine, says an 
| exchange paper, a lay member stated a fact, from which 
a valuable practical hint may be taken. He said, “ Were 
now to love Mrs. Green—* old Mrs. Green, who | you to enter the Sabbath School with which I am con- 
| nected, you might see in one pew old and grey-headed 
' | people, with their spectacles on, studying the Scriptures; 
tried, as well as she could, to thank the kind old | in another, their children, themselves parents; in a 
lady, and then went quickly back to her seat. | third, their grandchildren, all engaged in the same em- 

¢ . | ployment.” It were well if this beautiful model of a 
school were more generally adopted. 

ea aa 
Learning to Pray. 

A young woman who was teaching a Sabbath School 
went to the house of the parents of one of her scholars, 
tently holding the book in her hand, the ladies | when a little girl begged that she might be received into 
2 the Sabbath School. “ You taught my brother to pray,” 
said she, “and my brother has taught me.” ‘The parents 
of these children were irreligious. 


I have not seen you since you were a very little 


and I hope,” she added, gently laying her hand 


hide her blushing face. To receive this book, 
possess, from a person whom she had secretly 


despised ! 


since that sad day when her mamma told her 


him, and so, in spite of herself, she must begin 


always looked like Time in the Primer!” She 


She felt very uncomfortable. It is so mortify- 
ing to receive a favor from a person one has in- 
What a pity Lucy had been so foolish. 


Lucy thought so herself; but while she sat in- 


: ; | 
rose to go, and she was left alone again with her | 
mamma. 

She expected to receive a reproof from her, 


—_>—__—_ 
; Begin Right. 
and on the whole, rather wished that her mother| 1 1.5 a man who . very rich now, though he was 
would say something about the matter. But her | yery poor when he was a boy. He said his father taught 
mamma remained silent. Lucy grew more and | him not to play till his work forthe day was finished, and 
; never to spend money till he had earned it. If he had 
an hour’s work he was taught to do that the first thing, 
upon the bright gilt letters of her book, and then | and to do it in half an hour. After this was done, he 
encther end eusther. could play ; and my young friends all know that he could 
‘ : . ,| play with a great deal more pleasure than he could if he 
Her mamma laid aside her work, and said | had the thought of his unfinished work on his mind. He 
gently, ‘*Cometome a few minutes, my dear.” | says he early formed the habit of doing everything in its 
Lucy went and leaned her head upon her aaa, Ser one pone t perfectly easy for him to d 
‘ |so. It is to that he owes his prosperity. I am very hap- 

mother’s shoulder, weeping silently for some | py to add that he delights to do good with his riches. 


: Salem Reg. 
minutes. [Salem Reg. 





more uncomfortable, and at last a great tear fell 





—@~——_. 
RemMARK.—We are apt to value ourselves more in ex- 


‘Mamma, you don’t know how ashamed I ) 
posing the faults of others, than in correcting our own. 


; ‘“*T felt as cross as I could 


am,” she said atlast. 





when those ladies came in, and I kept looking 
at them as spitefully as if they were two of the | =———= 
And I did not try 
to be glad to see them, and when old Mrs. 
Green tried to kiss me, I held back as far as I 
could, and she had almost to get up from her 


POETRY. 


A DREAM OF CHILDHOOD, 
BY JAMES BRUTTON. 
I had an hour’s dreaming, 
When busy fancy’s train 
Brought, in its pleasant seeming, 
The happy past again! 
I roam’d accustom’d places, 
A little child once more ; 
I saw again lov’d faces 
All smiling as of yore! 


I saw, beside the wildwood, 
Our pretty rustic cot, 
Just as it stood in childhood, 
That fairy-haunted spot! 
I saw my father sitting 
When sultry day was o’er ; 
My aged mother knitting 
Her stockings in the door. 
There came my gentle sister— 
Alas! long since inurned— 
Yet there she was—I kissed he, 
I felt her kiss returned ! 
I heard my brother’s prattle, 
His merry laugh once more ; 
Although he died in battle, 
Long since on some far shore! 
My eyes wept on till aching 
With such excess of joy ; 
Alas! that truth and waking 
The charm should all destroy. 
Strange freaks of fancy’s showing— 
I was in that brief span, 
A child with light locks flowing, 


worst people in the world. 


seat.”’ 

“Well, my dear, and what then?” 

‘““Why then, mamma, when she spoke so 
kindly, and gave me this nice book, I felt asham- 
ed; but at first I had a great mind not to love 
But after I 
went and sat down by the window, I thought it 
over and over, and couldn’t help crying, to think 
how wicked I had been. 1 am going to punish 
myself, mamma ; I want you to put this book 
away where I cannot get it, and not let me have 
it to read, till I learn not to feel cross when 
visitors come in and interrupt us. Is not that a 
good way?” E. 


her, because I felt so ill-natured. 





VARIETY. 


Anecdote of a Ceylonese Bey, 
The children taught in heathen lands often become 


Ceylon, relates that one evening as he was travelling in 

















with an inviting title printed upon the outside in that island, he heard a sound of a voice reading; he 





I woke a gray old man! 
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